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BOOK REVIEWS 



Aspects, Aorists and the Classical Tripos. By Jane Ellen Harbison. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1919. 2s. 6d. 
Miss Jane Harrison, like many others, has been dabbling in the study 
of Russian and hastens to tell the world of her new passion and the ineffable 
things that she has discovered in the aspects of the Russian verb. It appears 
that there are two chief aspects, the imperfective and the perfective. It is 
the indeterminateness of the imperfective that expands the hedonistic 
consciousness of Miss Harrison when her temperament revolts against the 
austere intellectual yoke of Greek precision — the relative precision of the 
Greek of Themis and the Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. The 
imperfective, if I apprehend her thought, is that crvyKe^v/xevov « which Plato 
wished mathematics and dialectic to clarify. The imperfective is the 
holophrastic New Caledonian or Fuegian as President Stanley Hall would 
and Miss Harrison does say. It expresses the philosophy of Bergson, the 
duree and the integral action in which by an interesting coincidence another 
admirer of Bergson, Georges Sorel, in his "Reflections on Violence" discovers 
the justification of direct action. The imperfective is the Russian soul, the 
wonderful incalculable, Tolstoian, peasant, and Bolshevist soul, so much 
more fascinating in its unexpectedness than the stodgy inhibited Briton 
whose "morality is the vice of the perfective." The imperfective is Oblomov 
breakfasting in his dressing-gown at eleven-thirty, marrying his landlady, 
and drinking himself into premature apoplexy. The coming of spring por- 
trayed as pure seething process and imperfective aspect has power in a 
Russian ballad to stay a murderer's uplifted hand. The coldly finished, 
intellectual second aorist of rj\0', r/\6e x«Ai8a>v has no such magic potency. 
We still, of course, need something of Greek precision and definiteness in our 
young lives. But if the Cambridge tripos would only combine it with 
Russian, then temperament and reason would wed in ideal union, and culture 
could chant its nunc dimittis in Verlaine's Chanson grise — or should it be 

grisee ? 

ou 1' Indecis au Precis se joint. 

Paul Shorey 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. Vols. I and II. New 
York: University Press Association, 1917 and 1918. 

With these two sumptuous volumes begins the new series of the Memoirs 
of the American Academy, continuing the Supplementary Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies (Vol. I, 1905; Vol. II, 1908), but with 
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